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FOREWORD 



The preparation of a little work entitled 
“The See of Peter and the Voice of An- 
tiquity,” suggested to the writer the oppor- 
tuneness of the present volume. That there 
exists a very considerable amount of relig- 
ious unrest in the Anglican Communion, (at 
least in that part of it, which alone possesses 
any theological vitality), is beyond question. 
As a result of this unrest, the Kingdom of 
Christ is harvesting a multitude of souls. 
There is however, a large number of earnest 
seekers after truth, among the Anglicans, 
who have nailed their “credo” to the as- 
sumption, that the first six (Ecumenical 
Councils of the Church, reveal no “Pope” as 
we Catholics understand that term. It was 
largely in defence of this position, that one 
of the most advanced Ritualists of our day, 
the Rev. Henry R. Percival D.D., was in- 
duced to write a bulky volume, under the cap- 
tion, “The History of the Seven (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils of the Undivided Church.” 1 He 

1 Percival admits seven councils in contradistinction to 
his confreres, who as a body admit only six. 
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finished his great and scholarly labor, em- 
phasizing the contention, that the “ Papal 
Claims” receive no support from the first 
great Synods of the Church. It is difficult 
for anyone acquainted with the work, readily 
to understand how, in the preparation of his 
hook, the author failed to realize the utter 
hopelessness of the Anglican position. 

I am not aware that we have in English 
any work, which has for its sole object the 
refutation of the above contention, and fur- 
thermore, as the development of the doctrine 
of Papal Supremacy and Infallibility, is no- 
where more clearly traceable, than in the his- 
tory of the first six (Ecumenical Councils, I 
think I have sufficient reason, for bringing 
forward this volume. I may add, that the 
present undertaking may be of service to 
students of theology, from the fact, that the 
historical aspect of Dogmatic Theology is 
considerably overlooked in most manuals. It 
is not to be expected that a text book of dog- 
ma should at the same time, be a text book of 
the Church’s history, yet no one whose view 
is worth considering, would maintain that a 
manual of Dogmatic Theology, can ade- 
quately fulfil its mission, without numberless 
historical references. Unfortunately, these 
references in the current text books, espe- 
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cially when they deal with Patristic Litera- 
ture, and the history of the first (Ecumenical 
Councils, are for a considerable portion 
scant, too infrequent, uncritical, and in some 
cases based upon documents now generally 
acknowledged to be spurious. This last 
named fact, was brought home to me forcibly, 
in a recent discussion with a distinguished 
theologian, who quoted with perfect aplomb, 
and a manifest consciousness of security, a 
passage from the pseudo-Clementine litera- 
ture. The growing importance of historico- 
theological investigation, is becoming more 
and more manifest; and largely on account 
of the fact, that those who oppose us now, in 
the realm of religious controversy, are far 
more interested in the historical than in the 
philosophical side of theology. It is per- 
fectly true, that all that this volume con- 
tains, and very much more along the same 
lines, can be found in the great collections 
and histories of Mansi, Hardouin, the Baller- 
ini, Constant, Baluze, Hefele and a host of 
others. The works of these celebrities, how- 
ever, are not easily available, and are enor- 
mously voluminous. I have endeavored to 
place before the reader, a clear, succinct his- 
torical account of the ancient Councils, in so 
far as their relations with Rome are con- 
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cemed, and needless to state, I have drawn 
all my information from the above named 
writers. 

Though the first six great Synods will 
form the principal object of this study, yet, 
I shall not confine myself to them, but shall 
notice at length, several minor councils, from 
the history of which, valuable testimony is 
available, for the establishing of my main 
proposition, 

T. S. D. 

St. Mary’s, Laurel, Md., 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Catholic position relative to (Ecu- 
menical Councils may be summed up as fol- 
lows: First, the Bishop of Rome as succes- 
sor of St. Peter, and Visible Head of the 
Church of Christ, alone possesses the right 
of summoning an (Ecumenical Council; sec- 
ond, none save him has the right to preside 
at it when summoned; and third, to him ex- 
clusively belongs the right of confirming or 
rejecting its decrees. 

Now the Pope may exercise these rights 
personally, or through representatives, com- 
monly known in Church history as “legates.” 
He may therefore commit the summoning of 
an (Ecumenical Council to other bishops, or 
even to a Christian prince ; or he may ratify 
the act of another, who has called one to- 
gether. He may preside at the Council by 
his legates, and through them confirm or re- 
ject its decrees. He may even do this before 
the Council, either by sending a norm of 
orthodoxy to the assembly, or by command- 
ing his legate to approve this enactment, or 
to disallow that. This is hardly the place to 
vii 
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enter into a discussion of the theological con- 
troversy concerning the necessity of further 
Papal confirmation, after perfect accord has 
been reached between the legates of Rome 
and the members of a Council. Bellarmin 
states with a great show of reason, that such 
a renewal of the confirmation is superfluous. 1 

“We cannot discover,” says Dr. Adrain 
Fortescue, in his admirable and much needed 
work “The Orthodox Eastern Church,” 
“what Councils were oecumenical, by counting 
the number of their attendants. Many of them 
were quite small assemblies ; at Nicsea in 325 
A. D. about 318 bishops were present, at the 
second General Council only 150, at Ephesus 
198, at the sixth 174. On the other hand, the 
Synod of Arminium (Rimini) in 359, mus- 
tered four hundred bishops ; but it has never 
been counted oecumenical. Nor would it be 
possible to make the oecumenical character of 
a Council depend upon the attendance of rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the Church. 
There were very few Western bishops pres- 
ent at any of the earlier General Councils, 
only four at Nicsea, none at all at the second, 
and two at the third.”* The theory (so 
cherished by Anglicans) that the test of the 

1 Bellarmin. De Cone, et Ecd. II, 11. 

2 Op. citat., p. 73. 
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oecumenical character is universal accept- 
ance on the part of the Church, goes to pieces 
under inspection. “The Church,” says Dr. 
Fortescue, “that is the great body of the 
faithful, and their bishops, want to know first, 
whether a Synod is oecumenical, before they 
can tell whether it is their duty to accept it. 
When ‘The whole world groaned and won- 
dered to find itself Arian,’ it would have been 
of little use to tell a Christian, amid the end- 
less confusion of Synods and anti-Synods, 
which all claimed to represent the Church, to 
accept that one as oecumenical which he and 
others like himself accepted. Moreover, 
there has always been a party (often a large 
party), which rejected these councils. The 
test of orthodoxy is to accept them; those 
Christians are orthodox who agree with the 
general councils. If, then, we say that those 
councils are general with which the orthodox 
agree, we have a perfect example of a vicious 
circle.” 1 

We must further add that a Synod lacking 
in itself an oecumenical character, (as for in- 
stance the second General Council held in 
Constantinople A. D. 381), may be endowed 
with this character, by subsequent Papal con- 
firmation. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, 

1 The Orthodox Eastern Ch., p. 74. 
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that only those enactments of a Conncil bind 
the consciences of the faithful, which have 
Papal sanction. 

In view of the universally admitted oecu- 
menical character of the Council held A. D. 
381 in Constantinople, I think the following 
statement of Dr. Tanquery, S. S., untenable. 
He speaks of Papal confirmation of the en- 
actments of a Council, having no oecumenical 
character during its sessions. “Equidem, 
quamdiu Papa has decisiones sanxerit, infal- 
libiles erunt, sed quatenus decisiones pa- 
pales; non sunt enim cecumenicce, si proce- 
dunt a minore tantum parte corporis episco- 
palis legitimi.” 1 The second of the great 
Synods, was not intended to be an oecumeni- 
cal gathering. Theodoret tells us that the 
Emperor Theodosius summoned only the 
bishops belonging to his division of the Em- 
pire, 2 and only Orientals attended. It is 
practically certain that Pope Damasus was 
neither invited himself, nor asked to send 
legates. The Council’s oecumenical charac- 
ter, (which has reference not to its canons, 
but solely to its creed), was unquestionably 
the result of Papal acknowledgment, on the 
part of Popes Vigilius, Pelagius II and Greg- 

1 Synop. Theol. Dog. Vol. I, p. 504. Italics ours. 

2 Hist. Eccl. V, 6. 
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ory the Great. Dr. Tanquery’s statement 
would hold true in the case of the Second 
Synod of Orange, held in 529. There were 
but fourteen bishops in that assembly. Pope 
Boniface solemnly confirmed its decrees on 
Grace, against the Semipelagians. These de- 
crees are infallible, by virtue of the “decisio 
papalis.” Rome, however, never gave any 
note to the Synod itself. In the case of the 
Second (Ecumenical Synod however, although 
the confession proceeded “a minore tan turn 
parte corporis episcopalis legitimi,” the 
Council was confirmed by Rome as an (Ecu- 
menical Synod. The very same is true of 
the Fifth (Ecumenical Synod. 
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THE PAPACY 



CHAPTER I 

NICE AND SABDICA 
I 

It should be borne in mind well, as we 
approach our considerations on the Council 
of Nice (A. D. 325), that the bishops who at- 
tended that Synod, (at least the orthodox 
ones), were dominated by one idea, that 
namely, of vindicating the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. It is not remarkable then, that since 
no controversy concerning Rome’s position 
in the Church had disturbed the faithful, 
very little attention was paid to the primacy 
of the Apostolic See, during the sessions of 
that first great assemblage of bishops. It 
was by no means ignored as will be shown 
presently, from contemporary history, but 
on the other hand only slight emphasis was 
placed upon it. 
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THE PAPACY 



We have the testimonies of Eusebius, 1 
Socrates, 2 Zozomen 8 and Theodoret, 4 that 
the Emperor Constantine directly summoned 
the Council of Nice. Rufinus testifies to the 
same fact, but adds that the Emperor was 
moved to act “ex sacerdotum sententia. ’ ’ 8 
Among the “sacerdotes,” the Roman bishop 
unquestionably held the first place. At the 
Sixth (Ecumenical Council, (Constant. IH 
A. D. 680), during the eighteenth session, it 
was stated without dissent or controversy, 
that the first Synod held at Nice, was sum- 
moned by Constantine and Pope Sylvester. 6 
Anent this declaration of the sixth General 
Council, Dr. Percival blandly states, that he 
does not see upon what authority the Coun- 
cil made such a statement. But as the good 
Doctor was very far removed from the Ni- 
cene Synod, and as the Sixth (Ecumenical 
Council was, comparatively speaking, rather 
near to it, we need not be distressed at his 
remark, and we may suppose, with at least 
fair reason, that the Sixth Council knew what 
it was talking about. But let us suppose for 
the sake of argument, that the Council ac- 
tually erred in declaring that Constantine 

1 Vita. Const. Ill, 6. 4 Hist. Eccl. I, 7. 

2 Hist. Eccl. I, 8. s Ruf. Hist. 1, 1. 

a Hist, Eccl. I, 17. «Hardouin, Act. 18, III, 1417. 
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and Sylvester convoked the Nicene Synod; 
and even then, the application of the first 
test is by no means prejudicial to the “Pa- 
pal claims,” since by sending legates to the 
Council, the Pope ratified the Emperor’s act. 
However, it would be preposterous to brush 
aside the testimony of the sixth great Synod 
of the Church, particularly, since the declara- 
tion pointing to both Sylvester and Constan- 
tine as summoning the Nicene Council, was 
made in open session, and did not arouse the 
slightest suggestion of controversy. 

While desiring to avoid any anticipation of 
our treatment of the relations between Rome 
and the Council of Chalcedon, I think it ap- 
propriate to quote here, the words of Lucen- 
tius, one of the Pope’s legates at the same 
Synod. Setting forth the reasons why Pas- 
chasinus and Boniface, his co-legates and 
himself, cannot sit in council with Dioscorus, 
patriach of Alexandria, and demanding the 
latter’s expulsion from the Synod, Lucentius 
puts forth one accusation in the following 
terms. “He dared to hold a Council, with- 
out the authority of the Apostolic See, a 
thing which had never occurred, nor can it 
occur.” 1 It is well worthy of note, that his 
statement was not called into question. 

i Labbe & Coussart, Counc. VI, Sess. I. 
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There is ample historical evidence, to es- 
tablish the fact, that Constantine presided 
at the beginning of the Nicene Synod. Hav- 
ing addressed the assembly, however, he left 
the fathers to discuss by themselves, the 
questions which occasioned the convention. 
History is silent as to who was the ecclesias- 
tical president, that is, so far as direct testi- 
mony is concerned. We are able, however, to 
arrive at a conclusion as to the presidency, 
by inspecting the lists of attendants and sub- 
scribers. Mansi, the Dominican Archbishop 
of Lucca gives us two of the extant lists, and 
Gelasius the remaining two. In every one 
of these lists the first name is that of Hosius , 
the bishop of Cordova, and immediately fol- 
low the names of Vincentius and Vitus, two 
priests, who with Hosius, represented the 
Pope. This is all the more significant from 
the fact, that the lists present a number of 
curious variations. Note well the facts, that 
the Patriarchs Eustathius and Alexander, 
the former of Antioch, the latter of Alexan- 
dria, were present, and yet this bishop, who 
did not even enjoy the rank of a metropoli- 
tan, and two priests, precede these ancient 
and apostolic thrones. Their subscriptions 
solve what would else be a riddle indeed. 
They sign “in the name of the Church of 
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Borne.” 1 The fact that they sign also in the 
names of all the churches of the West, would 
not justify their precedence. Hence they 
precede as legates of the successor of St. 
Peter; and since they preceded in subscrib- 
ing, it is to be inferred that they were the 
ecclesiastical presidents at the sessions of 
the Council. Says Athanasius of Hosius: 
“When was there a Council held at which he 
did not preside?” voUk yap ov Kafhjy^aaTo ; 2 The- 

odoret asks of him iroia s yap o«x rjyrjtraTO owoSov ; 

“over what Synod did he not rule?” 8 Soc- 
rates, giving the names of the more prominent 
members of the Nicene Synod begins thus: 
“Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, Vitus and Vin- 
centius, presbyters of Borne.” 4 The orig- 
inal Greek expression referring to the pres- 
idency of the Synod is plural irpot&po 1 , leaders, 
presidents. This plural expression rein- 
forces the arguments drawn from the lists of 
signatures, and the testimonies of Athana- 
sius, Theodoret and Socrates, so that in the 
jrpo«8pot, we recognize Hosius and the Boman 
priests. 

Let us now turn to the first part of the sixth 
Canon of Nice: “Tot ap\ala ‘tOrj Kparein a rot iu 

1 In the two lists of Gelasius the above is the form, hx 
Mansi’s lists Hosius simply signs his name. 

2Apol. de Fuga, C. V. 

»H. E. II, 15. 4H. E. lib. I, C. 13. 
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Aiyvjrno kcu Alftvr) km HevrairoXu Acre rov AAe£av8peias 

C7TWT/C07T0V WOVTO)!' TOWTW jf^CU' T7JV t£ovtTUU> OKI $1) KM T0> 

n/ ‘PA/xg tmaKonia rovro owrjOen etrriv. “Let the 

ancient customs obtain in Egypt, Lybia and 
Pentapolis, that in all these, the Alexandrian 
bishop shall have authority, since the same 
is customary also for the Roman bishop.” 
Numberless volumes have been written to 
tell us just what the above quoted portion of 
the sixth canon means. Interminable con- 
troversies have multiplied anent the same 
subject. Hefele says: “It is evident that 
the Council has not in view here, the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome over the whole 
Church, but simply his power as a patri- 
arch.” Though this statement is consider- 
ably supported by the very words of the 
canon, yet no- one would risk the assertion, 
that the Greek text of this canon is unmis- 
takably clear. A very early Latin version 
of the canons of Nice is the Prisca, in which 
we find the sixth canon worded thus: “An- 
tiqui moris est, ut urbis Romae episcopus 
habeat principatum, ut suburbicaria loca et 
omnem provinciam suam, sollicitudine guber- 
net.” In some other ancient Latin trans- 
lations we have : “ Ecclesia Romana semper 
habuit primatum.” “It is of ancient cus- 
tom that the bishop of the city of Rome 
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should hold the primacy (principatum), so 
that he should rule over with diligence the 
suburbican places and his own entire prov- 
ince.” This reading is unquestionably clear- 
er than the Greek. That the above quoted 
statement of Hefele is open to question ap- 
pears from the words of Paschasinus, Leg- 
ate of Leo I at Chalcedon. The legate 
spoke as follows in the sixteenth session of 
Chalcedon: “Canon Six of the 318 Holy 
Fathers. ‘The Roman Church hath always 
held the primacy. Let Egypt therefore so 
hold itself,’ etc.” 1 This reading of the sixth 
Canon of Nice, is found in several Mss., which 
antedate Chalcedon. Paschasinus is not 
speaking here of a patriarchal primacy, so 
far as Rome is concerned. The most super- 
ficial examination of the acts of Chalcedon’s 
sixteenth session makes this perfectly clear. 
Although Constantine, the consistorial sec- 
retary of the Council of Chalcedon, immedi- 
ately afterwards read the sixth Canon of 
Nice from the Greek, there is not the merest 
suggestion, that the version of Paschasinus 
was called into dispute. Says Hefele: “If 
the Greek text of the sixth Nicene canon, had 
been opposed at Chalcedon to the corrupt 
Latin text, which the legates read, on pur- 

i Labbe & Cossart Cone. Vol. IV, Coll. 794. 
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pose and to prove its corruption, it was cer- 
tainly very strange, that not the least re- 
mark was made on the relation of the two 
texts.** 1 Since no one has been absolutely 
certain as to the real meaning of the famous 
sixth canon in Greek, — the learned have 
quarrelled about it for centuries — it is rather 
gratuitous in Hefele, to speak with such per- 
fect aplomb about the “corrupt Latin text.’* 
We must say a word upon the Roman ap- 
proval of the Nicene decisions. Were there 
no other testimonies of Papal confirmation, 
than the signatures of Bishop Hosius and 
the two presbyters Vitus and Vincentius, we 
would be amply supplied; but we have at 
hand testimonies, which not only demon- 
strate the fact of Rome’s approval of the 
Council, but what is more to the point, the 
necessity of that approval. Harduin tells 
us, that in 485 A. D. an Italian synod of 
some forty bishops from various parts of the 
peninsula, unanimously declared, that the 
Fathers of Nice had their decisions ratified 
by the authority of the Roman Church. 2 
Again as we shall have occasion to observe 
in more detail later on, Pope Julius I, only 
a few years after the Council of Nice, de- 
clared that no ecclesiastical decrees should 

i Councils. Ill, 426. 2 Hard. II, 856. 
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